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Republicans Write 
Campaign Platform 


Cleveland National Convention 
Favors Large Part of New 
Deal Program 


INDICTS ADMINISTRATION 


Suggests Methods of Improving Reforms, 
Pledges Economy in Relief and 
Offers Balanced Budget 


When one studies a political platform, 
whatever the party putting it forward may 
be, he is likely to find contradictions. The 
reason is, of course, that the platform is 
set forth to attract voters. If the effort is 
to be successful, it should attract a major- 
ity of all the voters in the country. In or- 
der to do this, it must be agreeable to 
classes and groups whose purposes are con- 
tradictory. It is inevitable, therefore, that 
a platform should be vague on most ques- 
tions and that it should be more or less 
self-contradictory. 

The Republican platform _ recently 
adopted at Cleveland begins with a severe 
indictment of the Roosevelt administration. 
It opens with the words, “America is in 
peril,” and proceeds to tell how in an im- 
posing set of charges. The New Deal is 
called tyrannical, unconstitutional, danger- 
ous to recovery and to American institu- 
tions. 

The actual recommendations contained 
in the platform, the promises of what the 
Republican party will do if it comes into 
power, are far more moderate and show the 
effects of compromises which have been nec- 
essary among sections of the party. The 
specific planks of the platform indicate that 
the Republican party accepts a large part 
of the New Deal either as it stands or with 
amendments. The total impression one 
gains from a reading of the entire document 
is that the delegates to the national con- 
vention were willing to accept a very consid- 
erable part of the mass of legislation enacted 
during the last three years and termed col- 
lectively “The New Deal;” that they re- 
garded a large part of the New Deal meas- 
ures as permanent in nature, but that they 
felt that the whole program has been badly 
administered; that much of it needs amend- 
ment; that the spirit of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration is contrary to American tradi- 
tion; that it is threatening certain of our 
national institutions, and that weaknesses 
of national policy endanger recovery and 
threaten economic ills. 


Viewing with Alarm 


Let us look now at the indictment against 
the administration contained in the early 
part of the platform. This indictment in- 
dicates not what the Republicans propose 
to do specifically, but the way they feel 
about the Roosevelt administration. One of 
the general charges is that under the New 
Deal we are going in the direction of regi- 
mentation. That was the central theme of 
former President Hoover’s address to the 
convention, and the charge is made explicit 
in the platform. The idea is that govern- 
ment is taking too active a part in the 
determination of things; it is exerting too 
much control over industry and over the 
affairs of individuals. These charges were 
made with great heat and emotion at the 
convention. The Republicans contend that 
even in a complex economic society the in- 
dividual can and should go his way without 
such restraints as the Roosevelt administra- 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Alfred M. Landon 


The Republican National Convention was practically a unit in naming its presidential 
candidate. Opposition melted away as the delegates came together. It vanished altogether 
by the time the convention was ready to nominate a candidate, and Alfred Mossman 
Landon, governor of Kansas, was made the choice of the party for the presidency of the 
United States by common consent and with a great outburst of enthusiasm. This develop- 
ment was the more unusual inasmuch as the nominee was not an old and well-known 
wheel horse of the party, a man long known to fame, a man whose views had commanded 
the attention and approval of the nation. Governor Landon had not long been known out- 
side his state. His policies had not been much discussed. He had but lately been brought 
prominently before his party and the American people. But within recent months he had 
somehow appealed to the imagination of millions within the party; he was the only candi- 
date who thus caught their fancy. He appeared to many to represent, somehow, an old 
Americanism; simplicity, common sense, economy; combined with humanitarianism and 
an understanding of the common man. In fact, Governor Landon seemed to be the 
embodiment of those characteristics and ideals which were regarded as representative of 
the best in the average man and in the American tradition. And so his popularity grew. 
It became apparent that he was the choice and the hope of the rank and file of Repub- 
licans without regard to section. So great was the popular demand that the delegates to 
the convention had no safe choice but to name him. 


Alfred M. Landon is a relatively young man—48 years old. He was born in Pennsyl- 
vania, moved later to Ohio, and became a permanent resident of Kansas at the age of 17. 
He was graduated from the University of Kansas; took a course in law, then entered the 
oil business in the small town of Independence. His religious affiliation is with the 
Methodist Church. He became interested in politics at an early age, broke with the 
Republican party and supported Theodore Roosevelt and the Progressive party in 1912; 
rejoined the Republicans later and became their state chairman in 1928; was elected 
governor in 1932 and again in 1934. His election and reélection during a period when 
nearly all the states were electing Democrats, brought him national attention and sug- 
gested him as a possible leader of his party. 

Governor Landon is a quiet, unassuming man, genuinely friendly in manner. He im- 
presses one as having had, until recently, about the average businessman’s familiarity with 
public problems, but with increasing public responsibility he has studied economic and 
political questions broadly and conscientiously. His character is unquestioned; his fitness 
for the presidency may be determined by the voters of the nation. 


Soviets Take Step 
Toward Democracy 


New Constitution Pledges Higher 
Degree of Freedom to Masses 
of the Population 


TO BE ADOPTED NEXT FALL 


But Only Future Will Tell Whether Com- 
munist Dictatorship Is Really to 
Decline in Influence 


When Edmund Wilson, noted author and 
critic, wrote a book recently giving his 
latest impressions of the United States and 
Soviet Russia, he entitled it “Travels in 
Two Democracies.” Most people in this 
country would probably smile at such a 
title, for the Soviet régime is generally 
considered among us to be anything but 
democratic. The opinion is widely held that 
the people of Russia are ground down under 
the heel of oppressive dictatorship as se- 
verely, if not more so, as are the people of 
Germany. Italy, and other nations over 
which “the man on horseback” holds sway. 

Ever since they came into power in 1917, 
however, the Communists have denied that 
they aimed to establish and preserve auto- 
cratic dictatorship. They contended that 
they were setting up a “dictatorship of the 
proletariat,” and that as soon as the work- 
ing classes of Russia had been taught to 
manage their new Socialist society, the 
dictatorship would be relaxed and full free- 
dom of self-government would be substi- 
tuted in its place. And they lent a certain 
substance to their statements by organizing 
an elaborate system of soviets, or workers’ 
councils, through which the people have 
gradually come to play a large part in 
managing their own affairs. 


New Constitution 

Now comes a further step. The time has 
arrived, Soviet leaders declare, for the 
establishment of full democracy in Russia. 
They believe that Socialist principles have 
become firmly established, that capitalism, 
so far as Russia is concerned, is definitely 
a relic of the past. They feel that the 
people of their own accord will go forward 
toward the goal of complete Communism. 
Such is the viewpoint expressed in state- 
ments which have come out of Moscow 
to the world. 

Accordingly a new constitution has been 
drawn up and made public. It is to be 
subjected to discussion among the people 
from now until November when it will be 
adopted at a session of the All-Union 
Congress with revisions which may seem 
necessary as a result of the public debate. 
The people are being urged to study the 
constitution and to send suggestions and 
criticisms to the newspapers. 

The document itself appears to be revolu- 
tionary in its implications. Prepared by a 
committee headed by Josef Stalin, it pro- 
vides for government through two legis- 
lative bodies elected by secret popular 
vote. This parliament, as a whole, will be 
known as The Supreme Council of the 
Union and the Council of Nationalities. 
Delegates to the Council of the Union will 
be selected on the basis of one to every 
250,000 inhabitants and will number 600 
in all. They will be elected to four-year 
terms. The Council of Nationalities will 
be composed of deputies from the feder- 
ated republics of the Soviet Union and 
from the smaller autonomous states. They 
will number 300 and will also hold office 
for four years. 
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These two chambers, which may be 
likened somewhat to a Senate and a House 
of Representatives, will hold two 60-day 
terms each year. They will have the power 
to initiate legislation and to make it into 
law; they will elect the president of the 
U.S.S.R.; they will have the authority 
to declare war, to ratify international agree- 
ments; they will designate from among 
their ranks members of the Presidium, 
or governing body of the Soviet Union. 
The Presidium, in the event that the two 
houses fail to agree, will have the power to 
dissolve them and call new elections. 

But while the people of Russia will 
apparently have the privilege of being 
governed by officials of their own choosing, 
there will not be party government as 
in other countries. The Communist party 
will continue to be the only recognized 
party in the state and will probably dom- 
inate the new parliament. It is emphasized, 
however, that anyone, whether a mem- 
ber of the official Communist party or not, 
may be elected to parliament and it is 
suggested that gradually the Communist 
party, as a political unit, may disappear. 
It will be many years before this takes 
place, however. 


Personal Liberty 


Aside from these more or less technical 
details the new Soviet constitution pro- 
vides for broader liberty than the Rus- 
sian people have ever known. There will 
be freedom of speech, of press, of religion, 
and of assembly. An independent judiciary 
will be established and arrests will not be 
made without due process of law. To a 
certain extent private property will be 
respected. That is to say, property in 
the sense of personal belongings, small 
farms and small savings and not, of course, 
in the sense of business establishments 
which employ people. Such activities are 
reserved to the state. 

All people who have reached the age of 
18 will have the right to vote “regardless of 
race, nationality, faith, education, abode, 
social origin, property status or past activi- 
ties.” There will be full equal rights for 
men and women in all matters. There 
is no longer to be discrimination against 
any classes of the population. 

These are the main outlines of the con- 
stitution which will take effect in Soviet 
Russia next fall. They read like a charter of 
liberty which will release the people from 
bondage. The rest of the world, however, 
is not so convinced as the Russians are 
that the constitution will provide complete 
democracy for Russia. In opposition it 
is pointed out that the Communist party, 
whatever anyone may say, continues to 
dominate the scene; that the Presidium,.or 
governing body, which will probably be 
composed of the same men who rule Rus- 
sia today, will in the last analysis remain 
supreme; that opposition to Communism 
will be tolerated no more than it has been 
formerly; that private ownership will re- 
main too limited for genuine liberty; that 
the state will continue to contro] all 
avenues to employment. So long as such 
conditions exist, it is said, there can be no 
real freedom. 


Importance Recognized 


Still, when all this has been made clear, 
it remains true that the new constitution 


represents a remarkable stride toward 
democracy. This is something which is 
recognized even by conservative opinion 
in the United States and other so-called 
capitalist countries. For example, the New 
York Times declares that, “today, when 
the democratic-bourgeois cause is on the 
defensive, even in Western Europe, the 
proposed new Soviet constitution brings 
it unexpected aid and comfort.” And the 
conservative Washington Post makes the 
following comment: 


If the new constitution for Russia which the 
Central Executive Committee has just approved 
may be literally interpreted, the Soviet régime 
will be the first dictatorship in history volun- 
tarily to democratize itself. 

Since the November revolution of 1917 the 
Soviet government has been, nominally, a dicta- 
torship of the proletariat. Actually, as more 
than one critic has pointed out, it has been a 
dictatorship exercised on behalf of the pro- 
letariat by the Communist party and, more 
particularly, by the inner circle of that party, 
whose dominant figure for the past 10 or 12 
ye rs has been Josef Stalin. 

It was this inner circle, most of whose mem- 
bers also held high places in the government, 
which overshadowed and to a very great extent 
dominated the All-Union Congress of Soviets, 
presumably the supreme organ of authority in 
the U.S.S.R. 

Whether this dual system of control will con- 
tinue under the new constitution is not clear. 
The presumption is, however that the Com- 
munist party will remain the only one legally 
permitted to exist and that it will continue to 
serve as the watchdog of collectivist control 
over the economic life of the nation. To that 
extent, certainly, the new régime in Russia 
would differ markedly from the democracies of 
the West. 

Yet the reports from Moscow do seem to 
indicate that the proposed Russian parliament 
will be more than a rubber stamp. It will be 
elected by secret ballot, it- 
self a guarantee against 
domination of the voters 
by the régime, and the 
franchise will be extended 
to all regardless of social 
origin, race or religion. At 
the very least the ballot 
could be used by the people 
to express their disapproval 
of unpopular officials and 
unpopular measures. 


But what is even more 
important than the pro- 
posed change in the politi- 
cal framework is the 
promise it holds out of a 
wider measure of individual 
freedom. Henceforth, if 
the contemplated reforms 
are put into effect, the in- 
dividual will no longer 
be a cipher, subject to the 
arbitrary whims of the 
constituted authorities, but 
endowed with civil rights 
that neither the police nor 
the courts will be permitted 
to infringe. 

What all this will mean in practice remains 
to be seen. Certainly in theory it marks a 
laudable step toward freedom in Russia. 


Reasons for Move 


It remains to be asked, now, why the 
Soviet authorities have moved to grant such 
liberties to the Russian people. It is unu- 
sual for leaders to let go their power. The 
official explanation is, as has been indicated, 
that the new constitution is the logical out- 
come of everything that has happened in 
Russia since 1917. And evidence to bear out 
this contention is plentiful. From the earli- 
est moments of the revolution when workers 
seized factories and plants, they established 
workers’ councils, or soviets, to look after 
their interests. The soviet appealed to Lenin 
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as the ideal method of es- 
tablishing a workers gov- 
ernment. Since then the 
soviet has been the key- 
stone of the Russian frame- 
work. The term soviet 
now means, according to 
the definition of Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb, “a council 
of delegates or deputies 
chosen by the workers em- 
ployed in the several fac- 
tories and other establish- 
ments in an industrial city 
or district; or by the sol- 
diers of the various units of 
an army; or by the peasants 
of a village or agricultural 
district or community; or 
by any combination of 
these constituent groups.” 
(“Soviet Communism” — 
Scribners. ) 

The soviet system has 
permeated every form of 
Russian life. It is the basis 
of the pyramid which builds 
up from small soviets in 
villages and cities, to larger 
ones in districts and prov- 
inces, finally culminating in the All-Union 
Congress of Soviets. Of course, in the be- 
ginning the soviets were closely controlled 
by the Communist party and some degree 
of control probably still remains. It is true, 
however, that through the soviets the Rus- 
sian people have come to play a considerable 
part in managing their affairs, particularly 
those of local consequence. 


Commissars. 











Josef Stalin and 
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V. Molotov, chairman of the Council of Peoples 
This picture was taken at one of the committee 


meetings which produced the new constitution, 


argued, he expects in another war to be al- 
lied to the democracies of Europe, to Great 
Britain, to France, to Czechoslovakia. By 
establishing Soviet democracy it is claimed 
that he is attempting to promote a spirit 
of kinship between Russia and nations with 
democratic traditions. 

It is difficult to say whether these rea- 
sons are a matter of cause or effect. But 
of one thing there can be little doubt. It 
would be impossible to move toward democ- 
racy in Russia were it not for the fact 
that the authorities in that country, by 
whatever methods, have established condi- 
tions of substantial internal peace. It is 
presumable also that they have converted 
the broad masses of the people to Socialist 
principles and practices. They feel that 
their system is now sufficiently well estab- 
lished to permit them to loosen the reins. 

Of course, it is too early to tell just 
how much freedom the people of Russia 
will actually have under the new system. 
The theories advanced sound promising, 
but it is performance that counts. Before 
arriving at a judgment on this point we 
must wait to see how the new constitution 
develops. 








MOVE OVER, COMRADES 


—Elderman in Washington Post 


But the soviet is not the only instrument 
through which policy is determined. The 
people are also represented through their 
trade unions which build up into the All- 
Union Congress of Trade Unions; through 
their industrial codperative societies; 
through their collective farms and through 
their consumers’ codperative societies. Fi- 
nally, there is the Communist party and 
the numerous affiliated junior organizations. 
Through all these various agencies the 
people of Russia have been constantly en- 
gaged in discussion of problems and, in 
varying degrees, in their settlement. 

Thus, the Soviet authorities argue that 
the new constitution is the logical result 
of a carefully thought out process. The 
people have been instructed in the art of 
self-government. They have been taught 
the principles of socialism and, it is 
claimed, have been fully converted to them. 
The time has now come to establish full 
democracy. 


Other Views 


Outsiders, excepting those who are sym- 
pathetic to the Soviet Union, see other 
motives behind the decision to grant 
greater liberties to the people. Many of 
them believe that Stalin has brought for- 
ward the new constitution because he 
fears that Russia will soon be forced to 
engage in a foreign war. He wishes, there- 
fore, to cultivate nationalistic sentiments 
among the people, to make them feel that 
their government really belongs to them 
and that it is something worth defending. 
He wants to unite the people and to make 
them loyal to the cause of Soviet Com- 
munism. And at the same time, it js 





SOMETHING TO 
THINK ABOUT 














1. Do you see any significance in the Re- 
publican party’s platform in terms of long- 
range political development ? 

2. Where do you think the New Deal is 
most vulnerable from the standpoint of Re- 
publican attack ? 


3. How many important points of difference 
can you discern between the Republicans and 
the Democrats ? 


4. What reliance do you place in the state- 
ment that Russia is on the way to genuine 
democracy ? 

5. If Russia attains democracy, do you think 
hers will be more comprehensive or less com- 
prehensive than ours? 

6. Why is Great Britain ready now to aban- 
don sanctions against Italy? What effect is 
this likely to have upon the League? 

7. What were the chief reasons for the de- 
feat of the Republican party in the campaign 
of 1856? 

8. Why is it likely that the Democrats will 
adopt a strong housing plank ? 
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China: The object of the troop move- 
ments in South China, which began a fort- 
night ago, now seems more obscure than 
ever. Various early reports spoke of an 
attempt to overthrow the central govern- 
ment of Nanking and of a strategic maneu- 
ver by Japan to weaken China. 

Both these reports were vigorously de- 
nied in an exclusive interview granted to a 
New York Times correspondent by General 
Chen Chia-tang, head of the Canton gov- 
ernment and leader of Kwantung province 
soldiers who are participating in the north- 
ward march. Noting that his armies have 
been seeking the codperation of General 
Chiang of Nanking, he added: 


We have also requested Chiang Kai-shek 
to assume the leadership of our armies and to 
lead the way across the Yellow River. But 
our wire has not been answered. . . . Nanking 
is issuing statements tending to give the world 
a wrong impression of the southwestern princi- 
ples and people, and these impressions must 
be corrected. 

No one can name an instance where Canton 
(South China) has given way to Japanese 
pressure. Nanking declares the Canton anti- 
Japanese movement is merely a front for the 
political aim of taking over the government. 
This may easily be branded as false. Ever 
since the Shanghai hostilities we of the South- 
west have urged and we have prayed that 
Chiang Kai-shek adopt a strong foreign policy 
in vain, 

How can Nanking say that Canton is pro- 
Japanese when it is well known the South- 
west is the only section of China where anti- 
Japanese propaganda is actively carried on? 


Despite these denials, however, a South 
China foreign official admitted that the 
Canton government had been receiving aid 
from Japan, especially in the province of 

















THE TRANSATLANTIC PLAYGROUND 
—Hungerford in Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


Kwangsi. This official maintained that Jap- 
anese assistance was being accepted only 
temporarily to strengthen the Kwangsi 
forces who will then turn against their ben- 
efactor. 

In the face of these charges and counter 
charges, the situation can only be described 
as fantastic. Out of them all, one clear 
fact emerges: that there is an increasingly 
stubborn resistance to Japanese aggression 
on the Asian mainland. Popular demonstra- 
tions have been becoming more frequent. 
They spell war with Japan. The only thing 
that remains unanswered is whether this 
war will be fought by an immediately 
united China or whether it will be preceded 
by civil war. 

* *” * 


France: The success of the Socialist gov- 
ernment in settling most of the strikes 
which paralyzed French industry a fort- 
night ago has occasioned widespread cele- 
brations. In villages, in the capital, in im- 
portant industrial centers, thousands of 
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THE CONQUERING HERO RETURNS 


As Marshal Pietro Badoglio, 
workers gathered triumphantly to cheer 
what appeared to them to be a new era for 
the French masses. 

At all these victory meetings, the red 
banner of Communism was hoisted side by 
side with the French Tricolor. Likewise, 
the revolutionary “Internationale” alter- 
nated with the “Marseillaise” in the enthu- 
siastic singing. But even more significant of 
the trend of French labor was the fact that 
the largest of these demonstrations was that 
of the Communists in Paris, where 100,000 
people were present. In Lille, a large man- 

ufacturing center in the north of France, 

a Communist meeting was addressed by 

Maurice Thorez, his party’s spokesman 

in the Chamber of Deputies and by Mar- 

cel Cachin, the first Communist elected 
to the French senate. Both these lead- 
ers insisted that the victory of the strik- 
ers was but a first step, preparatory to 
the taking over by the workers of all in- 
dustrial enterprise. Senator Cachin em- 
phasized that his party would continue to 
support the Blum cabinet but that its 
ultimate aim is to establish a soviet 
state, patterned after Russia, though fit- 
ted to the conditions of French life. 
From these demonstrations and from 
the increasingly bold speeches of the 
labor leaders, observers draw the con- 
clusion that France is now passing 
through an acute period of development. 

They maintain that the French masses, 

flushed with their first victory, will seek 

even further concessions, which Premier 

Blum will be unable to grant, since he 

would not be certain of the support of 

the Right elements in his Popular Front 


government. 
* * * 


England: As both the Council and the 
Assembly of the League of Nations pre- 
pare to meet in order to deal with the prob- 
lems arising out of the Italian conquest of 
Ethiopia, it becomes increasingly probable 
that Britain will make the first gesture 
toward abolishing sanctions against Italy. 
This is the final move in an attempt to rec- 
oncile Mussolini which has been noticeable 
for several weeks. Neville Chamberlain, 
chancellor of the exchequer, confessed to 
an audience that the coercive policy adopted 
by the League had failed to prevent the 
war, to end it, or to save the empire of 
Haile Selassie. It was therefore pointless to 
continue an attitude which could but result 
in further aggravation. Prime Minister 
Baldwin intimated that he agreed with his 
associate’s point of view. 

At the basis of this latest development 
lies the general European situation. Though 
nothing has recently taken place to add to 
the occupation of the Rhineland by Ger- 


who won the war against Ethiopia, 


returned to Rome. 


many, this lull is not leading European 
statesmen into a false sense of security. 
They are still watchful of Hitler’s next 
move, and want to be prepared against any 
eventuality. To revoke sanctions against 
Italy would mean that Mussolini could be 
counted on to support England should it be 
necessary to move against Hitler. This 
same realistic attitude is being adopted by 
Soviet Russia, which had eagerly supported 
sanctions against Italy but is now prepared 
to remove them in order to gain Mussolini’s 
support against Hitler. 

The British, however, are aware of the 
awkward position they place themselves in 
by taking the lead in offering the olive 
branch to Il Duce. It was the British who 
had been most insistent upon the question 
of sanctions, who made of Mussolini’s ven- 
ture not a mere colonial expedition but a 
question of European security, of the sanc- 
tity of treaties and of the existence of the 
League itself. They are consequently mak- 
ing proposals for renovating the League 
machinery and for supplementing it with a 
system of regional pacts and economic units 
similar to the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. Since these suggestions have 
not yet been embodied in concrete form, it 
is impossible to say whether they are a gen- 
uine contribution to peace or merely vague 
unrealizable ideals. 

x x x 


Spain: The discovery of a monarchist 
plot by the Spanish government has led to 
the drafting of severe measures to curb the 
disorders that have been taking place inter- 
mittently since the elections last February. 
Since that time there have been close to 
200 people killed and more than 700 in- 
jured. In addition, about 100 churches and 
convents have been burned. 


While the proposed legislation will un- 
doubtedly discourage terrorism, the Leftist 
government will still have on its hands the 
difficult problems that previous cabinets 
have failed to solve. Strikés have now be- 
come so much the order of the day that 
they scarcely invite attention in the world 
press. The most recent walkout involves 
19,000 miners, in addition to tailors and 
carpenters. 

The Spanish farmers are also having their 
worries. Almost incessant rains threaten to 
ruin crops and it is claimed that grain has 
already begun to rot in the fields. 

*” * * 


Germany: A secret revolutionary move- 
ment against the Nazi dictatorship is re- 
ported to be taking place according to the 
Berlin correspondent of a Paris newspaper. 
Though it is impossible to determine the 
accuracy of this report, it gains credence 
when viewed in the light of German events 
during the past two years. 

Among those murdered in the famous 
“blood purge” of June 1934 was captain 
Ernst Roehm, who had thousands of fol- 
lowers. The death of their leader was not 
forgotten, and they swore to avenge it at 
the earliest opportunity. For this purpose 
they formed a secret society called the 
Roehm Racher and sent threatening letters 
to prominent leaders. These Brown Shirts 
have been nursing a further grievance. 
After Hitler had entrenched himself safely 
in his office, largely through their support, 
he gradually stripped them of their power 
and influence and aligned himself with the 
regular German army, the Reichswehr. It 
is conceivable that they now look upon Hit- 
ler as the one who betrayed their cause and 
are thus seeking their revenge. 

* * * 

Marshal Pietro Badoglio, leader of the 
Italian army in Africa, has resigned as vice- 
roy of Ethiopia, a post to which he was 
appointed immediately after his occupation 
of Addis Ababa. He will be succeeded by 
General Graziani, who commanded Musso- 
lini’s troops in the southern part of Ethio- 
pia. Badoglio will not, however, resign 
from all military duties. It is reported 
that he will map a reorganization of the 
whole Italian fighting machine. 

*” *” * 


The failure of Emile Vandervelde, leader 
of the victorious Socialist faction in the re- 
cent elections, to form a cabinet has forced 
the return of Paul van Zeeland as head of 
the Belgian government. It is reported that 
van Zeeland will seek dictatorial powers. 

* * o* 

General Anastasio Somoza, commander 
of the Nicaraguan National Guard which 
engineered the rebellion against President 
Juan B. Sacasa, has been nominated for the 
presidency by the National Liberal party. 
The general has already provided for the 
removal of all government officials unsatis- 
factory to him. 





CHINA’S FIGHTING 
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MEN 


Troops of the Nanking army of General Chiang Kai-shek engaging in rifle and bayonet drills. 
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A HUNDRED YEARS FOR TEXAS 
Color and pageantry were the keynotes of the two-hour parade which marked the opening of the Texas Cen- 


tennial Exposition at Dallas on June 6. 


The photograph 


shews horse-drawn schooners and 


other early modes of travel. 


Roosevelt Tour 


In his swing through the Southwest dur- 
ing the past 10 days President Roosevelt spoke 
in connection with the ceremonies of two 
historical celebrations—the Texas Centennial 
and the dedication of the George Rogers 
Clark Memorial at Vincennes. While his 
speeches were of a nonpolitical character, he 
did refer to several current questions which 
have distinct political significance. 

On his way into Texas he stopped at 
Little Rock where he made a plea for a 
broader and more liberal interpretation of the 
Constitution, asserting that no one had chal- 
lenged Thomas Jefferson on his right to pur- 
chase Louisiana. In his appearance before a 
large Texas audience he forcefully assailed 
the tendency for American business to be- 
come increasingly monopolistic. At Vincennes 
he referred to the manner in which the Ameri- 
can pioneers have depleted the soil by their 
wasteful methods of cropping, and suggested 
the broad outline of conservation which must 
be followed if the American people are to save 
this essential resource. 


The End of Congress 


As we go to press this week, Congress is 
struggling with the problem of an early ad- 
journment. Many congressmen, with memo- 
ries of hot summers in Washington, are eager 
to conclude their work. Every effort is now be- 
ing made, including holding evening sessions, to 
adjourn before the opening of the Democratic 
National Convention on Tuesday. 

The chief items of business before Congress 
are the bills dealing with taxation and with 
relief. It is expected that the conferees on the 
tax bill from the House and Senate will be able 
to reach an agreement on the final provisions 
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The Chicago publisher was unanimously nominated 


for the vice-presidency by the Republicans. 


of the bill without any interference from 
President Roosevelt. It is expected that the 
relief bill covering an appropriation of $1,425,- 
000,000 will be reported from committee and 
that it will have little difficulty in passing. 

While the session is drawing to a close and 
all the available time may be needed for con- 
sideration of the tax and relief bills, there is 
a possibility that other legislation may be 
completed this session. The Robinson-Pat- 
man chain store bill, for example, has been 
passed by the House and may be taken up by 
the Senate. Senator Hugo Black’s anti- 
lobbying bill has also been reported from a 
joint conference committee and it may be 
passed. 

Among the bills which have a chance of 
passing before adjournment are the Wagner 
housing bill, the Guffey coal bill, and a bill 
providing for some measure of civil service re- 
form. There is considerable support for these 
measures in both Senate and House and they 
may be jammed through at the last minute. 


A Housing Plank 


The Democratic National Convention, when 
it meets in Philadelphia next week, is certain 
to go on record as favoring a strong public 
works plank in the party platform with special 
reference to housing and slum clearance. 
While the exact details of administration may 
not be suggested in the platform, it is believed 
that the administrative details will be effected 
by way of making loans to the states, or pos- 
sibly by grants to them for carrying on the 
work, and that the federal government will 
finance the project with a bond issue which 
will be self-liquidating. This will be in line 
with the proposals which have been made by 
Senator Robert F. Wagner who has had a 
housing bill before Congress. A strong hous- 
ing plank would also be in harmony with the 
present administration’s efforts to provide 
some relief for the housing situation, relief 
which has been provided since 1933 through 
grants from PWA for new low-cost housing, 
through the extension of credit from the 
FHA for making repairs to houses, as well 
as through the HOLC. 


Colonel Knox 


After nominating Governor Alf M. Landon 
for President, the Republican National Con- 
vention in Cleveland speedily proceeded to 
confer the vice-presidential nomination on 
Colonel Frank Knox, the publisher of the 
Chicago Daily News. Colonel Knox, a native 
of New England, has had a successful career 
in journalism, owning and operating news- 
papers in different parts of the country. 
He has been an ardent and outspoken critic 
of the Roosevelt administration and its New 
Deal policies. While criticizing the Roose- 
velt policies in his paper, he became a 
candidate for and carried on a vigorous cam- 
paign in seeking the Republican presidential 
nomination. Through his appearance in many 
parts of the country and also because of his 
radio addresses he gained a large audience 
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for his ideas. He has maintained that the 
New Deal policies violate the spirit of Ameri- 
can liberty and that they are in contradiction 
to the guarantees of the Constitution. 

Colonel Knox is not a novice in politics, 
for he has been active in the councils of the 
Republican party for many years. His ex- 
perience in practical politics covers such activi- 
ties as the chairmanship of the Republican 
State Central Committee of Michigan, dele- 
gate to Republican national conventions, and 
director of publicity in national campaigns. 
His associations have been extended to mili- 
tary activities. During the Spanish-American 
War he served under Theodore Roosevelt in 
his regiment of Rough Riders and has been 
an ardent admirer of Colonel Roosevelt, sup- 
porting him actively in 1912 in his Bull Moose 
candidacy for the presidency. During the 
World War he again volunteered his services, 
being active in France in the artillery and 
emerging with a colonel’s commission. His 
knowledge of journalism, his ability as a 
vigorous campaigner, his military record, and 
his residence in the pivotal state of Illinois 
make him a source of considerable strength 
to the Republican ticket. 


H. O. L. C. 


Soon after the present administration came 
into power President Roosevelt made it clear 
that the government would stand ready to 
give assistance to home owners who were in 
danger of losing their houses through the 
foreclosure of mortgages. The requests for 
assistance were so numerous that the HOLC 
was created. This agency of the federal 
government gave assistance to mortgagors who 
were threatened with foreclosure, who oc- 
cupied their houses, to a value not to exceed 
$14,000, or 70 per cent of the estimated value 
of the property, with the privilege of paying 
for the loan in monthly installments over a 
period of 12 to 15 years. The average country- 
wide loan was slightly more than $3,000, and 
they were made in all parts of town and 
country throughout America. 

Now, after three years of activity, the HOLC 
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THE PAUSE THAT REFRESHES 


—Talburt in Washington News 


has reached the place where it no longer finds 
it necessary to make any further loans. How- 
ever, through nearly 300 offices located in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, it has extended 
credit to more than a million applicants. It 
remains now for the HOLC to make collec- 
tions of the loans. This, officials state, has 
been done with surprising ease as only a few 
thousand persons, out of more than a million 
beneficiaries, have defaulted. 


Still Going Up 
While relief expenditures continue to con- 


stitute substantial items in federal and state 
budgets, and while problems of unemployment 


are conspicuous in many communities, never. 
theless the entire business structure of the 
United States shows some decided improve 
ments. The New York Times weekly index 9 
industrial activity reveals that business ha 
been improving constantly, that commercig 
production during May and June is highe 
than it has been any time since the early par 
of 1930. This is true not only of freight ca 
loadings, an excellent index of business activity 
but also in the production of such commodi 
ties as steel, automobiles, and lumber. Elec 
tric power and electric equipment also shoy 
decided increases in the volume of production 

Dun and Bradstreet report in their Month) 
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While the government is retiring land from cultivatl 
places such as the Owyhee federal reclamation 
rich land being prepared for crops for the firs 





Review that the number of business failures {0 
April 1936 was smaller for the month oj 
April than any time since 1920. They al 
record that the number of automobiles pro 
duced in 1935 was larger than the productio 
of any year since 1929, and three times 4 
great as the production of 1932. Cemel 
production for the early months of 1936 bd 
shown a decided improvement over the simil4 
period of last year, while the total output ! 
electricity in the United States for the fi 
three months of this year is higher than that 
all previous records. 













Commencement Days 


The American people are in the midst of : 
commencement season. College and univers! 
campuses have been visited by large numb 
of relatives and friends of graduates. Nea! 
a quarter million young men and women ¥ 
receive degrees from colleges and universit 
this June. While some may have difficl 
in finding employment, others will ente! 
variety of fields of work. Still others ¥ 
pursue further study in professional school 
medicine, law, theology, even education, det! 
try, business, or engineering. 








While the commencement programs ale 
great importance to the graduates, the speet 
which are made and the persons who 
them command considerable attention. 
dent James B. Conant of Harvard Univers 
in addressing the graduating class at that, 
New England institution, which this ye 
celebrating its 300th anniversary, emphas 
the importance of free and complete discus 
of all public questions if democracy # 
survive. Among his many pungent 
ments he said, “It is more important to 
men’s minds actively engaged in disp 
controversial points, even in metaphysics, 
to have trains run on time.” 
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never.f At the same time Dr. Harold W. Dodds, 
Of thelthe president of Princeton, in speaking before 
the graduates of that institution, defended 
iberalism and the right of individual inquiry 
ys a most necessary part of American life. 
At Yale President James Rowland Angell 
yarned of the immediate dangers in American 
ie due to lack of interest in political events 
ind ideas, as well as in the dangers of uncon- 
soled individualism and the unfortunate 
wnditions which might arise from uncontrolled 
monopolies. President Alan Valentine at the 
University of Rochester told the graduates of 
that institution that they would be faced with 
yemendous influence from all kinds of pressure 
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cultivatigimany sections it is bringing new acres into use in other 
amation @ in Oregon pictured above. This photograph shows 

the firsiRsince water was made available to the region. 

lures fo and propaganda groups. At Boston University, 
onth of the graduating class of more than 1,100 people 
vey al heard President Daniel L. Marsh declare that 
les prog modern life was in need of a modern and usable 
oductiom religion. 

imes 4 

Cemen 

936 4’ Lehman and Norris 

e simild 

utput The American political scene reveals some 
the ff personalities who seem unwilling to remain in 
n that public life. Among these is Governor Her- 


bert H. Lehman of New York, who is round- 
ing out his second term as governor, and who, 
before his election to the governorship in 
1930, had served four years (two terms) as 
lieutenant governor. Governor Lehman offers 





st oft the plea of wanting to return to private life. 
nivers§ Leaders in the Democratic party may prevail 
numb™ Upon him to seek the governorship again this 
Newt year in order to strengthen the Democratic 
men ¥™ ticket in New York. Final decision on this 
iversit question may not be reached until September 
difficulf at the time of the meeting of the state con- 
ente'f Vention for the nomination of party candidates. 
hers WF Another man in public life who seems un- 
school willing to become a candidate this year is 
n, det Senator George W. Norris of Nebraska. Norris, 
among the elder statesmen of our country, re- 

1s are telved his first taste of national politics when 
speed he was elected to Congress in 1902. For 10 


ho m™ years he served in the House, and since 1912 
1, Prfhas been a member of the Senate. While 
niver™ bearing the label of a Republican, Mr. Norris 
that, has always belonged to the progressive wing 
; yeapof that party. He has not been a strict party 
nphasg Man, for in 1928 and again in 1932 he openly 
liscus# Supported the Democratic candidates for the 
cy is presidency. Norris has given the word that 
nt siahe is willing to become a candidate provided 
t to the people of his state want him. In order to 
dispugncourage his candidacy, a petition, which is to 
sics, @“atry many thousands of signatures, is being 

‘circulated in his home state. This, it is hoped 


by his supporters, will induce him to become 
a candidate. President Roosevelt also wants 
Senator Norris to become a candidate for 
reélection, as he looks upon the Nebraskan as 
one of the ablest supporters of the New Deal. 


Coughlin Party 


As Democrats gather this week in Philadel- 
phia to write their platform and renominate 
President Roosevelt, a new factor is thrown 
into the political situation by reports that a 
third party is to be formed which will place 
a candidate before the electorate in Novem- 

er. 

Rev. Charles E. Coughlin, founder of the 
National Union of Social Justice, has an- 
nounced that he will throw his support neither 
to Roosevelt nor to Landon and that he is 
prepared to accept the candidate of a third 
party if its platform meets with his approval. 

At the same time it was disclosed that 
various groups have decided upon a united 
front against both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties. This front includes the Na- 
tional Union for Social Justice, the Townsend- 
ites, the share-the-wealth movement of the 
late Senator Long of Louisiana and followers 
of Representative William Lemke of North 
Dakota. 


Public Health 


Many Americans are willing to give active 
support to campaigns for the improvement 
of the public health. While a great amount of 
progress has been made in conserving the 
health of our citizens, nevertheless Dr. C. E. A. 
Winslow, a distinguished authority on public 
health at Yale University, writing in the 
Survey Graphic for June, summarizes the 
progress which has been made when he says: 

Up to 1880, the only effective basis of our science 
was the sanitation of the environment and even 
up to 1910 this remained its dominant objective. 
The major achievements of this period consisted 
in the cleansing of cities, the purification of water, 
the improvement of milk supplies, the control of 
insect and other animal vectors of disease. By 
1910, however, plague and typhus and typhoid 
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THE REBEL YELL 


—Elderman in Washington Post 


fever and even infant diarrhe1 had been eliminated 
from civilized countries or were showing signs of 
rapid decline. The task was not completed. 
Defenses against yellow fever in Africa and South 
America and against plague on our own Pacific 
coast must be maintained with continuing vigi- 
lance. The Chicago outbreak of amoebic dysentery 
two years ago warned us that even in our greatest 
cities there may be gaps in our defenses. Hook- 
worm, typhoid, and malaria are not yet fully con- 
quered in our rural South. Yet, on the whole, 
sanitation today is largely a matter of routine, 
involving the faithful exercise of familiar and 
obvious precautions. It is—and always will be— 
essential; but it is no longer the dominant ob- 
jective of the public health campaign. 


Dr. Winslow is not satisfied to leave things 
as they are, for he is convinced that there are 
other necessary steps to be taken before 
a victory for public health can be won. He is 
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WIND TUNNEL 


The new 500-mile-an-hour wind tunnel erected by the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics at Langley 


Field, Virginia. 


certain that our society needs to exert fur- 
ther effort in the control of tuberculosis, 
which, in 1934, claimed 72,000 people by 
death. Likewise. distinct advances need to be 
made in the control of the respiratory dis- 
eases, chiefly pneumonia and influenza. 


Ickes Cracks Down 


Some time ago Secretary Ickes advertised 
bids for steel piling to be used on a Public 
Works project in California. Three steel 
companies submitted identical bids and Mr. 
Ickes finally decided to award the contract 
to the Jones and Laughlin Company of Pitts- 
burgh because it was located the farthest 
away from the job. By making the contract 
as costly as possible Mr. Ickes heped to 
break up the practice of identical bidding. 

Now Mr. Ickes has “cracked down” again by 
canceling the contract with the Jones and 
Laughlin Company. It seems that this concern 
has been found guilty by the National Labor 
Relations Board of carrying on a campaign 
of “systematic terrorism” against its employ- 
ees who sought to join labor unions, and Mr. 
Ickes decided to withdraw the contract in 
protest against its labor policy. 


In Brief 


On June 15 the American people saw exe- 
cuted the largest pay day of our history, when 
3,000,000 World War veterans were paid 
bonuses ranging from $60 to $1,600, with an 
average payment of about $550. While the 
bonds were prepared for distribution by the 
Treasury Department, the delivery of them 
was left to the postal authorities. The bonds 
were shipped from Washington to 14 large-city 
post offices, from which places they were 
mailed to the recipients. It is expected that 
the payment of the bonus will contribute to a 
considerable business boom, particularly in the 
purchase of goods for immediate consumption 
—clothing, furniture, automobiles. In addi- 
tion bonus recipients are expected to invest in 
houses and other real estate. 

~ & © 

Returns from the Minnesota primary elec- 
tion reveal that United States Senator Elmer 
Benson will be the nominee of the Farmer- 
Labor party for governor, while Governor 
Floyd B. Olson was an easy winner of the 
party’s nomination for United States senator. 

* * * 

Aubrey Williams, director of the National 
Youth Administration, expressed the hope a 
few days ago that the 20,000 students who 
have been employed during the past year 
will have a better chance for employment 
in full-time jobs. 

* * * 

Representative Charles R. Halleck of Indiana 
has charged that “the entire postal service is 
being mobilized as a campaign machine in be- 
half of the New Deal.” The representative, 
who is a Republican, made pubiic a letter 
from Postmaster General Farley to a local 
postmaster requesting that he dispose of 25 
“Presidential Nominator Committee” tickets 


This tunnel, with the highest air speed in the world, will be used to test new equipment. 


at $1.00 each. The tickets will admit pur- 
chasers to special open-air broadcasts of 
President Roosevelt’s acceptance speech in 
Philadelphia, June 27. The Democrats claim 
they see no harm in sending out the tickets as 
a means of soliciting voluntary contributions 
to their campaign fund. 


Names in the News 


Although Senator Royal S. Copeland was 
selected to serve as a delegate to the Demo- 
cratic National Convention meeting in Phila- 
delphia this week, he has announced that his 
lack of enthusiasm for New Deal policies 
will keep him from attending the convention. 
Senator Copeland, who is a medical doctor, will 
go to Cleveland instead, where he will attend 
the sessions of a medical society. 

x x 

Parker T. Moon of Columbia University, an 
authority in the field of European politics and 
international affairs, died suddenly last week 
at his home in New York. While only 44 
years of age Professor Moon had attracted 
attention for his scholarship and also for his 
extensive writings. 

* * * 

William H. Murray, “Alfalfa Bill,” former 
governor of Oklahoma and a Democrat, has 
called on Governor Landon to pledge his sup- 
port in the coming presidential campaign. It 
is Murray’s opinion that the Republicans should 
have a fairly easy time of winning the election. 

* * * 

Senator William E. Borah of Idaho seemed 
greatly displeased last week when he learned 
that Governor Landon, as presidential candi- 
date, has committed himself and the Republi- 
can party to a return to the gold standard, 
although the governor attached reservations 
to his statement. 
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Whose social activities have greatly increased since 
the nomination of her husband. 
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From the Whigs to the Republicans 


E SHALL skip quickly over the 

period from the end of the Jackson 
era to the election of 1856, paying atten- 
tion only to the rise and fall of the Whig 
party and the steps which led to the for- 
mation of the Republican party and the 
political alignment which has come down 
to the present day. A rather sketchy back- 
ground to the formation of the Whig party 
was given in our discussion last week, but 
we must go somewhat more into detail this 
week if we are to understand the cam- 
paign of 1856 to which we are turning at 
present. 

The election of Jackson made inevitable 
the formation of another political party. 
Not only did Jackson stand for something 
which many people in 
the country could not 
stomach, such as his 
opposition to the 
bank and his open 
hostility to the busi- 
ness community, but 
Jackson’s_ political 
views were highly dis- 
tasteful to many. 
Jackson was of the 
rabble and his party 
was composed of the 
rabble. Such was the 
view of the respectable people of the day, 
in both the North and the South. Thus, 
under the leadership of Henry Clay and 
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Daniel Webster, the Whig party was 
founded in 1836. 
The Whigs 


The Whigs, at first called the National 
Republicans, were composed mainly of 
northern manufacturers who insisted upon 
a high tariff and the promulgation of the 
Hamiltonian economic system. Those who 
favored Clay’s “American System” of high 
tariffs, the Bank, and internal improve- 
ments at national expense, flocked to the 
party. The well-to-do of both North and 
South, although they had little in common 
so far as economic philosophy was con- 
cerned, became Whigs, as did many west- 
erners, who, although they were not capi- 
talists, saw hope of prosperity through the 
program of internal improvements. 

In the election of 1840, the Whigs slipped 
into office, largely because of their rabble- 
rousing tactics which they borrowed from 
Jackson’s Democrats. But their candidate, 
William Henry Harrison, was completely 
under the thumb of those who ran the party, 
men like Daniel Webster. Once in office, 
they were determined to carry out the 
Hamiltonian system by enacting a program 
of high tariffs, restoring the national bank. 
If they failed, it was due to the unexpected 
accident of Harrison’s death and the un- 
willingness of John Tyler to be the puppet 
his predecessor had been. 

The reasons for the decline of the Whig 
party are not difficult to see. From the 


start, the party was doomed to failure be- 
cause of the conflicting interests of its mem- 
bers. George Soule, writing in the Feb- 
ruary 1935 issue of Harpers, has given us 
an account of the disintegration of the 
party. Here, in part, is what he says: 


Reasons for Decline 

Knowing that no party in a democracy can 
remain in power without popular following, 
the slave-holding aristocracy of the South, 
most of the members of which were Whigs at 
the beginning, eventually went over to the 
Democratic party. They abhorred its mem- 
bership and manners, but they had to desert 
the sinking Whig ship in order to save their 
own skins. They thought that no gentleman 
could be a Democrat; nevertheless, they held 
their noses and came to the support of the 
Jacksonians. They could do this because on 
the issues crucial to them the Democratic 
party was not hostile. It had, of course, never 
declared opposition to slavery. And they, as 
exporters of cotton and tobacco, profited from 
a low tariff. Thus, without dependable popu- 
lar support, the Whigs lost their most powerful 
economic constituency. The leading proper- 
tied class of the day followed the election re- 
turns. It financed and eventually controlled 
the policies of the Democratic party, making 
it the bulwark of the slave power. 

The Whig party also began to lose what 
popular constituency it had in the North to 
radical anti-slavery and free-soil movements. 
New third parties arose on the left. The pro- 
slavery position of the Democrats, combined 
with the conservative land policy of the Whigs, 
forced large numbers of the northern rank- 
and-file into a new faction. The numerically 
small cohorts of the industrial and financial 
power became isolated. And so the party dis- 
appeared, split by the alignment on the irre- 
pressible issue of the times. Efforts to com- 
promise merely weakened it. Its southern 
constituency vanished; its northern remnants 
had to consolidate with the left wing under a 
new name and with a more popular program 
and leadership. 

There were, of course, other reasons. 
The old leaders of the party, Clay and 
Webster, died. Their passing was a great 
blow to the party, for they had maintained 
a certain national point of view and had 
tried to hold all sections of the party to- 
gether. The men upon whom the cloak of 
leadership fell were definitely sectional in 
their outlook, and the inevitable alignment 
of parties along sectional lines was rapidly 
being realized. Both the parties, the Whigs 
and the Democrats, had northern and south- 
ern wings, and such a state of affairs could 
not long endure. 


Election of 1856 

We now come to the election of 1856. 
That campaign must go down in history as 
one of the most important because it saw 
the rise of a party organized clearly along 
sectional lines. It was in that campaign 
that the present Republican party made its 
first appearance. At Ripon, Wisconsin, the 
party was launched. It was composed of 
northern Whigs, some northern Democrats 
opposed to slavery, and miscellaneous 
groups opposed to the extension of the sys- 
tem of slavery. It declared frankly that 
slavery was “a great moral, social, and polit- 


ical evil,” and was opposed to all the “com- 
promises” on the issue that had proved 
failures. Soon conventions were held in 
other states, and Republican candidates 
were placed in the field for the campaign 
of 1856. Clearly it was a sectional party 
determined to risk its all on that issue 
which had become more acute year by year. 

The Democratic party, having been cap- 
tured by the planters of the South, was still 
able to remain in power. But the more dis- 
cerning members read clearly the signs of 
the times and knew that a showdown was 
inevitable. In the 1856 campaign, the 
Democrats nominated an entirely negative 
character, James Buchanan. He had been 
out of the country for a number of years, 
and the people therefore knew little about 
him. Being a conservative and a northerner, 
it was hoped that he would be able to hold 
the wavering northern and eastern states in 
line. It was well known that he would be 
able to hold the South because of the tradi- 
tional pro-slavery attitude the party had 
taken. 


Why Democrats Won 

If the Democratic party won that elec- 
tion, it was due to a number of important 
factors. In the first place, the Republican 
party did not appeal to many of the con- 
servative elements of the North. Many 
businessmen feared that the Republicans 
would push through such radical legislation 
that prosperity would be upset. The party 
had adopted such a determined stand on the 
issue of slavery that many feared its victory 
in the election would certainly lead to a 
dissolution of the union. A note of warn- 
ing was sounded by Rufus Choate of Mas- 
sachusetts who declared that to the 15 states 
of the South, “‘Frémont’s government would 
appear an alien government, and worse than 
that, a hostile government.” 

Moreover, the character of the Repub- 
lican candidate did not greatly enhance the 
cause. Frémont had had no experience in 
politics, having been a noted western ex- 
plorer. He was certainly not a strong candi- 
date, nor did he show promise of becoming 
a statesman. But he was acceptable to the 
conflicting elements of the party. Thus 
the risk of causing a schism in the newly 
launched party was avoided. 

Despite the failure of many influential 
northerners to come into the Republican 
camp, the colorless character of its candi- 
date, and other adverse factors, the Re- 
publican party made a remarkable showing 
in the election. Frémont polled 1,341,264 
votes against Buchanan’s 1,838,169. His 
electoral vote was 114 against Buchanan’s 
174. Buchanan carried all the slave states 
except Maryland, which went to Millard 
Fillmore, nominee of the ‘““Know-Nothings,” 
composed of conservative elements in both 
North and South. In addition the Demo- 
crats won Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Indiana, Illinois, and California. Frémont 
carried the rest of the northern states. 


Bitter Campaign 


The campaign of 1856 was one of the 
most intense the country had seen up to that 
time. “The Democrats,” writes the 
historian Rhodes, “wishing to turn 
away northern consideration from 
the real issue, were free with per- 
sonal imputations against Frémont. 
The assertion that he was or had 
been a Roman Catholic gave the 
most trouble, for the Republicans 
desired to gain the Know-Nothing 
vote. The most authoritative de- 
nials did not prevent the reitera- 
tion of the charge. Charges were 
also made against the integrity of 
Frémont on account of certain 
operations in California.” 

The Republicans did everything 
they could to “build up” Fré- 
mont as a candidate. “Frémont 
himself gave little strength to the 
party other than by the romantic 
interest that was associated with 
his record as an explorer,” contin- 
ues Rhodes. In speaking further 
of the Republican campaign, the 
noted historian says: ‘Besides 
reading documents and listening to 
speeches, the enthusiasm mani- 
fested itself in street parades and 
torchlight processions. Pioneers 


One of the founders of the Whig party. 
by Henry F. Darby in the Senate wing of the Capitol.) 


with glittering axes marched ahead, Rocky 
Mountain glee clubs sang campaign songs, 
and the air rang with shouts of ‘Free speech, 
free soil, and Frémont,’ the lusty bands 
dwelling upon ‘Frémont’ with the staccato 
cheer. Although in liveliness and enthusi- 
asm this resembled the 1840 campaign, 
there was a marked difference. The Whigs 
had then gone to the country without a 
platform, and the canvass was a frolic; now 
the Republicans advocated a platform which 
was so positive in its utterances that no 
mistake could be made about its meaning. 
There was, therefore, now a serious devo- 
tion to principle, and an earnest determina- 
tion that the Harrison campaign lacked. 
The jollity of 1840 is the delight of the 
humorist; the gravity of 1856 is the study 
of the political philosopher.” 
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Speaking of brave performances, one man 
took a taxi to bankruptcy court and then, in- 
stead of paying his fare, invited the driver in 
as a creditor. —JUDGE 


It isn’t poverty that makes us discontented. 
A horse and buggy would satisfy us if the 
neighbor didn’t have cars. 

—Birmingham News 

Great as the power of the government 
is, I am afraid we can’t control the specu- 
lator and it would do no good to give him 
advice.—British prime minister, Stanley 
Baldwin. 





This machine age hasn’t robbed us of exer- 
cise. There is still the job of removing cello- 
phane. —St. Louis Star-TIMES 


The heat of a political campaign invariably 
warps a lot of platform planks into protesque 
shapes. —Washington Post 

Italy can hold Ethiopia permanently, 
though it may end in Ethiopia holding 
Italy. In empires, the tail sometimes 
grows big enough to wag the dog. 

—George Bernard Shaw 





No, sir, we don’t whistle while passing a 
graveyard. It isn’t advisable to waste breath 
that might suddenly be needed. 

—Jacksonville JouRNAL 





The war cycle completes itself so swiftly 
these days abroad, it is a question whether 
history is repeating itself or stuttering. 

—Cincinnati Star-TIMEs 


You can defend a vote, but you can’t 
defend a word spoken in passion—I can 
do far more good talking personally to 
my friends on the Republican side than 
if I got up and made a speech.—U. S. 
Rep. J. W. Boehne Jr. (Dem.), Ind. 

The only punishment meted out to the five 
Dionnes is being stood in a corner—which is 
a very good trick in a four-cornered room. 

—Richmond NEws-LeEaDER 


A famous designer for women’s hats re- 
You’ve probably noticed 
—Nashville BANNER 


cently went crazy. 
some of his creations. 





HENRY CLAY 


(From a painting 
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The Great Illusion 


“A Place in the Sun,” by Grover Clark 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$2.50). 


T IS now some years since the more dis- 

cerning of political observers have in- 
sisted that imperialism is basically unsound, 
that all the arguments advanced for the 
possession of colonies are fallacious, receiv- 
ing no support from facts. This is a theme 
upon which Norman Angell dwelt in his 
“The Great Illusion.” It forms the sub- 
stance of several recent and compelling es- 
says by Nathaniel Peffer. In the volume un- 
der discussion, it is brought up to date and 
fortified by an unanswerable array of facts. 

There is relentless logic in the approach 
of Mr. Clark. Reducing rhetoric to a mini- 
mum, he begins his study by pointing to 
the three reasons which have been ad- 
vanced, either separately or together, for 
the possession of colonies: they would pro- 
vide an outlet for surplus populations, they 
would serve as markets for the products of 
the mother country, they would be a source 
of raw materials, bringing profits in time 
of peace and safety in time of war. 

Each of these reasons is examined by Mr. 
Clark. Today, Germany, Italy, and Japan 
are all seeking to expand their territories, 
because, they claim, they do not have 
enough land for their growing population. 
This is a claim that has been made fre- 
quently in the past. But Mr. Clark proves, 
so as to leave no doubt, that a very small 
number of people have ever gone to live in 
territories simply because these have been 
conquered by their armies. There are in 
San Francisco alone more people than left 
all Europe to settle permanently in all 
European colonies during the last 50 years. 

Similarly, the argument that colonies 
provide markets holds no water. Trade is 
determined by many more factors than 
mere possession. Surely, Canada, despite 
her nominal independence, is still a part of 
the British Empire, more closely knotted to 
England than to the United States. Yet our 
trade with Canada is much larger than that 
carried on by her with the mother country. 

It is not much more difficult to prove 
that access to raw materials is also not de- 
termined by the possession of colonies. 
The arguments on this score are more in- 
tricate so as to prevent repetition here, but 
their intricacy makes the conclusion none 
the less clear. 


Work of Art 


“Death Is a Little Man,” by Minnie 
Hite Moody (New York: Julian Mess- 

ner, Inc. $2.50). 
T IS difficult to keep one’s enthusiasm 
within strictly critical bounds in writing 
of Miss Moody’s novel. She has chosen to 
depict the life of a typical Negro village in 
the South. To do so well is no mean task. 
To do so as well as the author of this novel 
is an accomplishment well worth envying. 
Here is no paternalistic attitude, no psycho- 


logical analyses, no fatuous romance pen- 
ciled by ignorance. 

Here is a full-bodied tale that breathes 
and has tempers, that is sullen and petty, 
and knows not why. Here is the Negro 
unfolding himself without the guile of his 
white master. Here is the tale of people 
whose pleasures are little, but to whom 
death also is a little man. 

The story revolves about the life of Eenie 
Weaver, the daughter of a colored preacher. 
She had married Weaver, hoping to live 
near her father and mother for the rest of 
her days. Her husband gets into a knifing 
scrape, and they are both forced to flee to 
a large city, at whose outskirts they settle 
in a small colored neighborhood set in a 
valley. It is in this setting that the life of 
Eenie begins a round of births and deaths, 
illnesses, dances, picnics, catastrophes. Her 
husband is taken along primrose paths, and 
from his voyages he seems, in almost each 
instance, to bring death back in a little bag. 
It is astonishing, however, with what pa- 
tience and with what resignation tragic 
events are accepted and forgotten. Only 
rarely, and then for a moment, does Eenie 
yearn for her untroubled youth. 

Her life is very ordinary. But in its tell- 
ing we are given a rare opportunity to study 
and understand a people whose ways are 
sometimes strange but always fascinating. 


Opium Eater 


“Thomas De Quincey,” by Horace 

Ainsworth Eaton (New York: Oxford 
University Press. $5). 

LTHOUGH the story of his own life 

was revealed by Thomas De Quincey 

in “Confessions of an Opium Eater,” there 


was much that remained obscure, gaps that 
needed filling in. This biography, drawn 
partly from sources which have hitherto 
been untapped, attempts to clear away these 
mists, in so far as possible. The author has 
had the opportunity to consult De Quincey’s 
correspondence with the poet Wordsworth 
and with his publishers, court records, and 
reports of conversations. 

As a result, there emerges an interesting 
and lively account of the famous English 
author, whose life was marked with tragedy 
from his youth. De Quincey was a sickly 
lad, diminutive in size. He saw little of 
his father, who died when Thomas was but 
eight years old. Previously, he had three 
times come face to face with death in his 
family, and it made him brooding and sensi- 
tive. To grow into a healthy young man, 
with sane views of the world, he needed 
affection. Yet he found his mother uncon- 
genial and lacking in the demonstrative 
affection which he 
craved. 

His natural shyness 
and the __ inferiority 
complex growing out 
of his small stature 
urged him to forge 
ahead in the world. 
He became intent 
upon pleasing people. 
He assumed = grand 
manners, sought to 
become conspicuous. 
His charm became fa- 
mous. Nonetheless, he 
did not fail to escape 


arrest for debts. He 
had frequent court 
litigations, he strug- 


gled miserably against 
poverty. 

Beyond all these 
things, however, was 
his use of opium. There has been a 
good deal of discussion as to whether De 
Quincey’s use of opium aided him in his 
literary career. Mr. Eaton thinks that for 
the most part the influence was evil. It 
hindered rather than helped his literary life. 
His creative gifts were of such an order as 
to be independent of stimulation. 


From the Magazines 


“Balance Sheet of the New Deal,” Pre- 
pared by the Editors. New Republic, 

June 10, 1936. 
N THIS special supplement, the 
of the New Republic present a 
analysis of the work accomplished by the 
New Deal since it took office in March 
1933. They resolve the New Deal program 
into those measures concerned with im- 
mediate recovery and those which have 
to do with permanent reform, though they 
note that these two phases cannot be sep- 
arated absolutely. Several of the recovery 
measures have had a permanent effect upon 
our social and economic structure, while 
some of the reform measures undoubtedly 


editors 
critical 





ILLUSTRATION FROM THE END PAPERS OF “DEATH IS A LITTLE MAN" 





GILBERT K. CHESTERTON 


contributed to recovery from the depression. 

The editors give unqualified praise to 
President Roosevelt for the vigorous man- 
ner in which he dealt with the banking 
crisis that confronted him immediately after 
his inauguration. During the last three years 
of the Hoover administration, more than 
4,000 banks in the United States had failed. 
After the new banking regulations were 
introduced, not a major bank failure oc- 
curred. The devaluation of the dollar merits 
neither praise nor condemnation. As a 
result of decreasing the gold content of 
the dollar, prices have risen, but not to 
the point anticipated by. the New Deal 
Moreover, it has resulted in a huge influx 
of gold into this country, piling up a 
reserve which may lead to inflation. 

Though restricting production is naturally 
opposed by the writers, they admit that 
under our capitalist economy no more prac- 
tical method of aiding the farmers could 
have been found than 
the AAA. In three 
years, farm income 
rose some $3,000,000,- 
000. It is true that 
the NRA while it 
flourished did result in 
increased employ- 
ment, shorter hours, 
and higher wages, but 
most of the advan- 
tages were offset by a 
rise in commodity 
prices. The writers 
contend that the relief 
expenditures, aside 
from their purely hu- 
manitarian purposes, 
contributed materially 
to business activity. 

The reform meas- 
ures undertaken by 
the New Deal include 
reciprocal trade tariffs, the strengthening 
of the labor movement, the resettlement 
program and the Social Security Act. 
While all these are regarded by the New 
Republic as far from ideal, they are never- 
theless distinctly progressive. 


G. K. Chesterton 


Gilbert K. Chesterton, the distinguished 
essayist, critic and poet, has died in Eng- 
land at the age of 62. He had been ill for 
but a brief while. His passing removes from 
London a rather amazing man. 

Chesterton was marked by two things: 
the vast bulk of his body and his even 
vaster erudition. Yet of both these he made 
light. His abounding weight did not diminish 
a whit the vigor with which he applied him- 
self to numerous causes, nor did his learn- 
ing weigh heavily upon him. The range 
of his interests was itself astonishing. He 
produced detective stories of a high merit, 
at the same time writing a definitive study 
of Charles Dickens. His criticism was 
voiced with equal authority in art, politics, 
and economics. 








Republicans Write 
Campaign Platform 





(Concluded from page 8, column 4) 
deposits. They favor farm credits and do 
not oppose emergency loans to private in- 
dustries, such as the loans made by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. They 
approve the regulation of the sale of se- 
curities. They do not attack the Resettle- 
ment Administration, Rural Electrification, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, or the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. They approve 
the principle of social security, one of the 
corner stones of the New Deal. 

The list of New Deal measures which it 
appears that the Republicans would not 
disturb is, indeed, impressive, but it is fair 
to state that even in the case of measures 
which the Republicans do not actively op- 
pose, better administration is promised. 

An analysis of the Democratic platform will 
be made in THE AMERICAN OBSERVER as soon 
as the Philadelphia convention has finished its 
work. During the weeks that follow there will 
be nonpartisan interpretations of separate issues 
as they appear as a result of the work of the 


two convention: and in the light of campaign 
developments. 
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The Republican Party Meets 
in Convention at Cleveland 


(Continued from page 1, 


tion is said to be placing upon him. It has 
contended that the New Deal is undermin- 
ing the Constitution; that the President and 
Congress are acting without regard to con- 
stitutional restraints; that they are building 
a bureaucratic government which eventu- 
ally, if unchecked, will lead in the direction 
of dictatorship. 

Along with this argument about regimen- 
tation goes the claim that the New Deal is 
stifling business; that it is hostile to busi- 
ness, especially big business; that it stirs 
up class hatred and imposes regulations 
which impair the confidence of businessmen 
and keep them from activity and expansion. 
Hence the New Deal is charged with im- 
peding recovery. Another of these charges 
made in general terms is that the Roose- 
velt administration is wasteful, that it is 
careless about public expenditure, and that 
it is endangering the national credit. 

A fourth general charge is that the ad- 
ministration has crippled the Civil Service, 
that it has followed the practices of the 
spoils system, and that it has governed in 
a spirit of narrow partisanship. 


Specific Promises 

Having delivered this general attack 
against the New Deal, the Republicans got 
down to the business of telling what ought 
to be done, and here they become much 
more moderate. Their first important 
plank, dealing with the business situation 
and with reémployment, is negative rather 
than positive in nature. They promise to 
help business not by specific action but by 
the removal of restrictions which the Dem- 
ocrats have imposed. They say they will 
do away with restrictions on production; 
that they will abandon New Deal policies 
that raise production costs; that they will 
encourage rather than hinder legitimate 
business; that they will withdraw the gov- 
ernment from competition with private 
business. In other words, they believe that 
positive action by the government over a 
wide field to help business is not called for, 
that the industries of the nation will arise 
from the depression and flourish if they are 
left alone. Later planks of the platform 
modify this position as we shall see, but as 
a general proposition, it represents a funda- 
mental Republican view. 

The Republicans present a clear-cut and 
definite issue with respect to relief. They 
do, indeed, accept a major part of the New 
Deal plan. They admit that the policy of 
federal assistance in the handling of relief 
is necessary, but they think that relief 
should be administered by local agencies 
rather than by the national government. 


column 1) 


The Republican platform accepts the 
necessity for social security acts, that is, 
for old-age pensions and unemployment in- 
surance. It does not attack the basic prin- 
ciples and purposes of that New Deal in- 
novation. It does, however, charge that the 
particular laws enacted by the Roosevelt 
administration are weak and inadequate. It 
promises to amend them. This does not 
raise such a definite issue as the relief plank 
does, for it is fairly clear that any social 
security acts, when first put into force, 
would of necessity be experimental and that 
amendments would follow, whichever party 
might be in power. 


Labor and Farming 


The labor plank of the Republican plat- 
form calls for the right of workers to or- 
ganize without interference, but it does not 
go into the question of how the government 
will guarantee them that right. The Demo- 
crats have insisted upon this right of labor 
and have tried to guarantee it through the 
Wagner Act, which prevents employers 
from setting up their own unions—unions 
controlled by the companies. The Wagner 
Act is believed by many to be of doubtful 
constitutionality. Whether the Republicans 
would have the government take any defi- 
nite action in helping to protect labor or- 
ganizations against unions controlled by 
employers is left open. 

The Republican platform says that the 
states should protect women and children 
with laws regulating wages and hours. It 
says that this can be done under the Con- 
stitution. The Republican presidential can- 
didate, Alfred M. Landon, sent a telegram 
to the convention saying that if such legis- 
lation could not be enacted under the Con- 
stitution, he favored an amendment to the 
Constitution giving the states the necessary 
authority. It appears that the Republicans 
will emphasize the rights and obligations of 
the states rather than the national govern- 
ment in the regulation of labor conditions. 

On the very important matter of agri- 
cultural policy, the Republicans follow in 
general the New Deal program. The plat- 
form declares, “The New Deal administra- 
tion has taken to itself the principles of the 
Republican policy of soil conservation and 
land retirement. This action opens the way 
for a nonpolitical and permanent solution.” 
The Democrats, of course, will not agree 
that the Republicans have any copyright on 
this policy. It was, as a matter of fact, 
inaugurated by the Roosevelt administra- 
tion after having been advocated by both 
Democrats and Republicans. But, how- 
ever that may be, the significant fact is 





The federal government should make con- 
tributions where necessary to the states if 
the state and local governments will assist 
with the relief work and if they will admin- 
ister it in a nonpolitical way. This is a 
definite proposal and raises a clear issue, 
for the Roosevelt plan has been for the fed- 
eral government not only to raise money to 
take care of the unemployed, but to dis- 
tribute it to those in need. The Repub- 
licans will also do away with work relief and 
establish direct relief, or the dole. 
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that the Republicans would continue the 
present plan, with modifications. This is 
particularly interesting because the agri- 
cultural program does call for a certain 
amount of national planning—which the 
Republicans are supposed to oppose. The 
government encourages the production of 
certain crops and the reduction of acreage 
in the case of others. It gives benefit pay- 
ments to those who fall in line with the 
government policies. This is the program 


which has been very widely condemned as 
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SOUND AND FURY 


As the delegates to the convention cheered the nomination of (Governor 


conducing to regimentation, and yet it is 
accepted by the Republicans, who are so 
alarmed by the prospects of regimentation. 

Not only would the Republicans continue 
the soil conservation program, but they 
promise to go further than that and make 
payment to farmers on the domestically 
consumed portion of crops which show an 
exportable surplus. This is done in order 
to make the tariff effective. Apparently 
the Republicans have in mind something 
like the old McNary-Haugen plan. 

The Republicans present to the country 
a clear and definite issue on the tariff. They 
advocate the repeal of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement law under which Secretary Hull 
has been negotiating trade treaties with 
foreign nations. They promise instead to 
reéstablish the principle of the flexible 
tariff, by which the President had power 
to raise or lower specific tariff duties. 


Business and Finance 


The platform recognizes the necessity of 
a certain amount of regulation of business. 
It favors the federal regulation of inter- 
state activities of public utilities. It sup- 
ports the regulation of the sale of corpora- 
tion stock so as to protect investors. This 
plank is an endorsement of one of the im- 
portant New Deal measures; that is, the 
act regulating securities. The Republicans 
call for enforcement of the antitrust laws 
to the end that private monopolies shall be 
prohibited. If this promise were effectively 
carried out, it would mean a very consid- 
erable regulation of business, for only by 
drastic regulation could the government 
prevent great corporations from carrying 
on practices by which prices are controlled. 

The platform calls for support of the 
merit system in the appointment of gov- 
ernment personnel, and Governor Landon, 
the Republican candidate, in his telegram 
to the convention, makes the pledge more 
specific by saying, “In carrying out this 
pledge, I believe that there should be in- 
cluded within the merit system every posi- 
tion in the administrative service below the 
rank of assistant secretaries of major de- 
partments and agencies, and that this in- 
clusion should cover the entire Post Office 
Department.” This is a sweeping proposal 
which raises a definite and distinct issue. 

The Republicans promise to reduce gov- 
ernment expenditures and to balance the 
budget. They say that the budget can be 
balanced without increasing taxes. This is 
a large order. The platform does not 
specify how the cutting of expenses shall 
be done. Of course, a tremendous curtail- 
ment of expenses would be necessary, and 
on this vital point, the manner in which the 
curtailment would be made, the platform is 
silent. It is possible, of course, that the 
candidate will be specific during the con- 
duct of the campaign and will let the coun- 
try know what activities of the government 
he proposes to curtail or eliminate. 

The Republicans accept as definite the 
devaluation of the currency. They would 
not put the dollar back to its old gold 





Alf M. Landon. 
value, but they oppose further devaluation 
and would leave the matter of fixing the 
value of the dollar to the direct action of 
Congress. They oppose such action as 
that taken by Congress in giving the Presi- 
dent permission to devaluate within limits. 

The platform promises to stabilize the 
currency as soon as it can be done, in co- 
operation with other countries. This is the 
policy of the Roosevelt administration, so 
no distinct issue is raised on that point. 
Secretary of State Hull has_ indicated, 
speaking for our government, that we are 
ready at any time to proceed with the other 
nations and form agreements to stabilize 
the value of the currencies. Governor 
Landon went further, however, in his mes- 
sage to the convention, and declared that 
he was definitely in favor of going back 
to the gold standard, though he added that 
that should not be done “until and unless it 
can be done without penalizing our demo- 
cratic economy and without injury to our 
producers of agricultural products and 
other raw materials.” It is to be seen, 
therefore, that there is no immediate issue 
with respect to the value of currency. 

The Republican platform declares 
against American participation in the 
League of Nations or the World Court. It 
advocates the pacific settlement of disputes 
and the limitation of armaments, but calls 
for an adequate army and navy. It is dif- 
ficult to see how an issue can develop on 
those points. Nothing is said in the plat- 
form about the tremendously important 
question of the extent to which the United 
States government should insist upon the 
tight of its citizens to trade with belliger- 
ent nations in time of war. That is really 
the big question with respect to our main- 
taining peace. 


New Deal Endorsements 


When one puts aside general charges and 
promises, and considers only specific dec- 
larations in the platform, he finds that the 
Republicans promise three specific and im- 
portant changes in policy. They promise 
that direct relief administered by states and 
localities should be substituted for work 
relief administered by the national govern- 
ment. They promise to repeal the recip- 
rocal tariff law, and they promise further 
to establish a genuine merit system in the 
appointment of federal officials. Other 
promises, such as relate to the reduction of 
expenditures, are general in nature and not 
coupled with specific promises relative to 
the carrying out of the aims. 

The extent to which Republicans accept 
New Deal measures is indicated when ac- 
count is taken of the measures which they 
appear to accept, though in some cases 
with a demand for amendments. They ac- 
cept in general the agricultural program. 
They accept the devaluation of the cur- 
rency and the necessity, for the present, 
of being off the gold standard. They do 
not criticize the tremendously important 
act of the government in guaranteeing bank 

(Concluded on page 7, column 4) 





